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Thja fibu pretium Ur ti goon 


To 


SIR, 


Brie G tied down to nooc- 
cupation, I have acquired the habit of 


watching the courſe of events, and ſome- 


times I expreſs my opinion on them in 
writing. During the prevailing ſpirit of 
ſubſcribing for the defence of our country 


againſt a French invaſion, and of illumina- 


ting upon the intelligence of victory, I 
have been witneſs to many inſtances of 
conduct which prove ſuch depravity, that 
the Philoſopher's idea of all things proceed- 
ing by gradual melioration to perfection 
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ſeems to be © ſuch ſtuff as dreams are made 
of.” That men are liable to fall inſenſibly 
under the government of fear or intereſt (the 
twomoſt powerful enemies of virtue is a well 
known and lamentable truth; but pity 
muſt be turned into indignation, when we 
hear men of ſtrong underſtanding, good 
education, and hitherto irreproachable 
character, declare that their ſenſe of rec- 
titude muſt give way to conſiderations of 


a perſonal nature. 


I am ſenſible, ſays one, that when I ap- 
pear to approve the war, or rejoice in our 
ſucceſſes, Icontradict my feelings; but I mult 
Mluminateupontheſe public occaſions, other: 
wile the mob may offer violence to my 
| perſon: already am I a marked man in 
conſequence of my political principles. 
In my opinion, ſays another, none of the 
' victories which the enemies of France ob- 
tain either by ſea or land, are proper 
grounds for rejoicing, becauſe they further 


che deſign of — a conſtitution to a 


foreign 
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foreign nation, with whoſe civil concerns 
we ought not to interfere : I look upon 
benevolences as an objectionable method of 
ſupporting even a juſt war: but ſtill I muſt 
both ſubſcribe and illuminate, for I could 
not bear to be the theme of general con- 
verſation, and what is worſe, to be called 
upon, wherever I go, to defend my opini- 
ons againſt the attack of hoſts. | 


Paſs we on Sir from theſe examples in 
which timidity of temper triumphs over the 
dictates of conſcience, to others which mani- 
feſt anequal degree of ſubjection tothe voice 
ofintereſt. The worldly-mindedare perhaps 
a more numerous race than the daſtardly. 
I would, never illuminate, ſays one, but 
thatLſear the mob will pull my houſe down, 
It is true, ſays another, that I am in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, but all my relations are on the 
the other ſide, they will be angry with me 
and make a difference in their Will, if Ido not 
ſhew myſelfa friend to adminiſtration, whoſe 


meaſures however I cannot but condemn. 
A 2 The 
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The end they propoſe by hoſtilities againſt 
France is unjuſtifiable, in their victories I 
can feel no delight, but I muſt /eem to par- 
take of the general joy. My connexions 
can do nothing for me, ſays a third, I have 
awife and family, whodepending ſolely on 
my exertions for ſupport, preſs me inceſſant- 


ly and with the greateſt anxiety to follow 


the general example : I perceive the im- 
propriety of ſuffering myſelf to be over- 
come by their intreaties, but ſhould I con- 
tinue inflexible, my buſineſs will, I am ſure 
leave me, and myſelf and family be plung- 
ed into poverty. The ſacrifice is too great: 
would that I were in an independant fitua- 


| | tion! A fourth tells me, I would neither 


ſubſcribe nor illuminate, but I hold a place 
under government ; I know what is expec- 
ted from me; and if I do not comply, I muſt 
make up my mind to part with my pre- 
ferment. 


This is a ſpecimen Sir, of the language 

I have not unfrequently heard in theſe times 
— times, which however afflicting in ſome 
| reſpects 


(7) | 
reſpects, are uſeful in diſtinguiſhing him 


who is to be honored for his unſhaken in- 
tegrity, from him who forfeits all title to 
our eſteem by a kind of fair weather virtue, 
which has not ſtrength enough to withſtand 
the firſt ſtorm of adverſity. 


Tell me ye, who thus ſacrifice principle 
to motives of ſafety or intereſt, are r7:g/t 
and wrong dependant upon outward con- 
dition? Were martyrs to a love of truth 
ever formed of ſuch materials as you ? You 
call yourſelves chriſtians, do you find any 
authority for ſuch conduct in the life of 
your Maſter ? He had courage to oppoſe 
prevailing opinions; worldly honors and 
emoluments could not ſeduce-him from the 
path of his duty ; nor the terrors of pain 
and death ſhake his virtuous purpoſe. He 
ſealed his doctrine with his blood. 


Tell me further, ſhould you hear-a per- 
ſon ſay, I muſt cringe and; faves, I muſt 
not mind a little deceit, otherwiſe I cannot 
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thrive in the world, would ye not pro- 
nounce him undeſerving of confidence ? 
How are ye better ? He does but ſpeak a 
language «contrary to his heart, and To do 
you by your conduct. But perhaps you 
will ſay, you cannot however charge us 
with inſincerity, do we not honeſtly avoy 
that we do what we diſapprove ? True, 
you make this confeſſion to thole who al- 
ready know your principles, that you may 
not appear to them inconſiſtent ; but you 
would not that your motives for compliance 
ſhould generally be known, for then your 
object would be defeated. You would not 
in that caſe have credit for being an ap- 
prover of the war; hence the mob might 
inſult you, or break your windows; hence 
you might be more expoſed to loſe your 
buſineſs, for beſides being diſhked for your 
political ſentiments, you would be deſpiſed 
for your. hypocriſy. 


Let me- put another queſtion to you— 
nis you not, if a man were impelled by 
| poverty 
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poverty to ſteal your purſe, think him a 
proper object of puniſhment ? He does 
but as you do, he violates a moral duty for 
the fake of perſonal conſiderations, afid 
perhaps canalledge more in excuſe for him- 
ſelf,” Abſolute indigence furniſhed him 
with the temptation, you pechaps have ſold 
your conſcience to add to competence, Or 
perhaps to increaſe opulence. 
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To ſuch of you as felt ſome ſtruggle 
before principle yielded to fear or intereſt, 
it may be proper to offer the following re- 
mark. Much leſs hope is there of you, 
chan of thoſe who have done wrong through 
want of reflection. The time of conſider- 
ation may come, and they may follow its 
dictates ; but you have enjoyed its advan- 
tages without availing yourſelves of them. 
Is there a chance that you will ever become 
obedient to the directions of reaſon and vir- 
tue after having deliberately ſet them at de- 
fiance for the ſake ofavoiding perſonal incon- 
venience, or obtaining worldly advantage? 
A 4 Let 
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Let the doftrine of habits alarm you. In 
oppoſition to your ſenſe of right you have 
been governed by unworthy motives : with 
leſs difficulty will you in future yield even 
to the ſame degree of temptation. -Whilſt 
your evil propenſities acquire force by in- 
dulgence, your moral principle is weaken- 


ed. Perhaps by exertion you may even now 


recover; but the effort muſt be very vigor- 
ous, or you are for ever loſt to the refined 
enjoyments inſeparable from a liſe of vir. 
tue. 


3 , 26th. 1794. | 
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I ecum pris ergo voluta; 
Hæc GnUmoo———_— 


SIR. 


Ix my laſt letter I could not help 
expreſſing myſelf with ſome ſeverity againſt 
thoſe perſons, who through fear or intereſt 
ſanctioned by their example, what they con- 
demn in their hearts; e let me examine 
the arguments of thoſe who fincerely ap- 


proved the donations for the increaſe of 
the military, and the illumination for che 


victory of Lord Howe. 


Many contend, that voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions make the burden fall only on thoſe 
who can well bear it, and are therefore a 


better method of ſupporting the preſent 


expenſive conteſt, than taxes which muſt 
affect the indigent claſſes, | 


For the Miniſter of the Pariſh to collect 


rom houſe to houſe is not perhaps the 
| — 
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ſtrongeſt proof that ſubſcriptions are vo- 


luntary. No objection could have exiſted 
on this head, if by Advertiſement a place 
had been fixed in each Town, where each 
perſon who choſe, might have left his con- 
tribution. - That taxes muſt affect the poor 
does not follow, for ſuch taxes might be 


ſelected, as would only fall on the opulent. 


Let this anſwer ſuffice for the Ry 


Some of moſs of the war make 
uſe of the following reaſoning. We 
condemn the war againſt France, becauſe 
its object is to dictate a Conſtitution: to a 
foreign country; upon this principle we 
muſt likewiſe be ſorry to ſee the French 1n- 
vade England, and diate a Conſtitution 
to us. When we ſubſcribe towards our 
own internal defence, we ſubſcribe for the 
prevention of this evil. 


| j 


That this would be an evil is readily 
confeſſed, but you muſt allow that the 


French, if our own bad example ought to 


have an " Oy; are juſtified not only 
1 in 
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in attempting to invade our country, but 
| likewiſe to overturn our Conſtitution. Let 
us ſee however whether you att conſiſtently 
| with your own principle. The more troops 
are raiſed for the defence of England, the 
more may be ſent abroad to accompliſh 
the deſtruction of the French Republic. 
Thus by contributing your money to pre- 
vent the French from diQtating a conſtitu- 
tion to us, you aſſiſt your countrymen in 
forcing one upon them. Does 1t not there- 
fore appear that by ſubſcribing you offend 
againſt your own principle? Ought 7p 
not to be neutral? 


Some very reſpettable Gentlemen who 
diſapprove the war, reaſoned with me thus 

in favor of illuminating on occaſion of 
Lord Howe's ſucceſs. We rejoice in the 
defeat of the French at ſea, becauſe had we 
been | vanquiſhed, they might have at- 
tempted to land an army on our coaſt ; but 
we ſhould not rejoice to hear that the Duke 
of York had beaten the French on the 


| Continent - 
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Continent, becauſe that would bring us 
nearer to the accompliſhment of our de- 
ſpotic project to dragoon the French nati- 


on into the acceptance of a Conſtitution 


drawn up by us. 


What would ſuch perſons have done had 


che news of ſome great advantage obtain- 


ed by the Duke of York, arrived at the 
ſame time, and one act of illumination ſerved 
forthe victories both ofhim and Lord Howe? 
To have expreſſed their ſtate of mind, their 
mixture of joy and ſorrow, they muſt have 
lighted one window, and left the other in 


darkneſs, they muſt have laughed on one 
- ide of their face, and cried on the other. 


This diſtinction between ſucceſs at ſea and 


on the continent was firſt diſcovered, I 
ſuſpect, by the penetrating eye of fear or 
intereſt, which may have obtained an in- 
ſenſible influence over the minds of theſe 
worthy Gentlemen. I ſhould like to ſee 
5 _ * would act, if the Duke of York's 


- trumpet 
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trumpet, grown familiar to the ſound of 


defeat, ſhould again ſalute their ears with 
the unwelcome greeting of victory. Would 
they not, do you think, be ſtruck with ſome 
new reaſon for joining in a general illu- 
mination? | 


But let us not forget to examine this diſ- 
tinction of theirs, If a victory at ſea might 
prevent the French from landing on our 
coaſt, and attempting to deſtroy our Con- 
ſtitution, ſo it might further our deſign of 
dictating one to them. After having A- 
roughly beaten their fleet, we might, agree- 
ably to ouroriginal project, land an army in 
France toaſſiſt the few who are ſtill diſpoſed to 
erect the royal ſtandard; or we might make a 
capture ofthe proviſion fleet from other coun- 
tries, and thus promote our plan of ſtarv- 
ing them into compliance with our fine qua 
non condition of laying down our arms, 
the eſtabliſhment of monarchy in France. 
How then can theſe Gentlemen teſtify joy 
952584 a in 
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in an event which, if it have a tendency lu 
to prevent what they diſapprove in one MW he 
way, has an equal, if not a ſtronger, ten- is 
dency to promote what they no leſs diſap. hi 
prove in another. It is likewiſe for their W 
conſideration that they join the crowd in et 
furniſhing the miniſter with an argument te 
for continuing a war which they wiſh to be u 
diſcontinued, for in ſupport of his declar- ye 
ation that the people are in favor of the d 
war, he will beyond doubt appeal to the ni 
great number who ſubſcribed and illumin- ol 
ated. _ 7 1 
A ſeeming difficulty, rather than an ar- ! 
gument, may probably have occurred to Py 
ſome, and it will not be irrelevant to notice p 
it.. They may have felt that they could not ; 
rejoiceatallin LotdHowe's victory and there- - 
fore have diſliked toilluminate, they mayalſo 4 
have diſliked to omit illuminating, leſt they q 
mould be looked upon asdiſaffected perſons, 5 
and enemies totheir country, and thus paſs for 9 
what they are not, as much as if they had il- 7 


luminated 
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luminated. To ſuch I reply—I know not 
how you may have decided, but to me chere 
is no difficulty in what part you ought to 
have taken. If you perform a ſingle action 
which evidently ſpeaks a language differ- 
ent from your feelings, you forfeit all pre- 
tenſions to the character of ſincerity and 
uprightneſs; but if by avoiding to do what 
your conſcience cannot warrant, others 
draw an erronious coucluſion, you incur 
no guilt. In the former caſe, you miſlead 
others, in the latter, they miſlead themſelves 
To illuminate neceſſarily indicates, joy, if 
you feel no joy and yet join in the general 
aft, you are a Hypocrite ; not to illumin- 
ate argues no more than a non-partici- 
pation of the public rejoicing, becauſe 
ſucceſs may tend to promote the object 
of a war which appears to you unjuſt, 
or to ſet peace at a greater diſtance. . If a 
different and unfavorable interpretation be 
put upon your conduct, you afford no 
ground for it, there is no fault in you. 


To defeat the obloquy you may take an 
opportunity 
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| opportunity to explain yourſelves ; it is 
better to ſpecify your motives for not doing 


what you could not approve, than for do- 
ing what in your own judgment is wrong, 
In the former caſe, you would attract the 
eſteem of the virtuous; in the latter, you 
would be expoſed to what you merit, to 


their contempt. Or even ſuppoſing that 


no explanation could poſſibly take place, 
is it not more virtuous to ſubmit to calum- 
ny, than perform a deed abhorrent to your 
principles? 


Thus have I endeavored, not only to in- 
validate the reaſons urged in favor of con- 
tributions towards the new levies, and of 
illumination upon the news of victory, 
but to obviate even a ſcruple which may 
have preſented itſelf to ſome minds, I 
now beg leave to add a few obſervations 
which ſeem decifive on this ſubje&. 


Whether i it were conſtitutional firſt to 


fend circular letters tothe Lord 8 | 


of 
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of Counties, authoriſing them to - raiſe 
troops, and enter into ſubſcriptions for 
that purpoſe, and afterwards to ſolicit the 
conſent of the Houſe of Commons, I ſhall 
not enquire, Were it in proof that theſe 
contributions were illegal, becauſe appli- 
cation was not made to Parliament at the 
proper point of time, the argument would 
be no longer good, than whilſt the informa- 
lity ſubſiſted. My reaſoning ſhall be found 
ed on gounds not ſo eaſily tobe removed. 


I addreſs myſelf both to the Approvers 
and Diſapprovers of the war—General il- 
luminations, when once the prattice 1s be- 
gun, will be adopted upon the intelligence 
of every trifling ſucceſs, and thus the ani- 
moſities of party will be kept alive, preju- 
dices heated, and licentiouſneſs encourag-- 
ed. But independent on this conſideration, 
not only illuminations, but ſubſcriptions of 


this kind, operate as a Teſt; they hold up 


perſons who cannot conſcientiouſly join in 


them, as objects of odium, and expoſe them 
to 
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to-popylar outrage.. This reaſon, if there 
were no other, would prevent me from 
ſubſcribing or illuminating, though I were 
amongſt the ſtrongeſt advocates for the war. 
No leſs forcible is this obſervation, if appli- 
ed to ſome other caſes. Had it been duly 
attended t to, the very numerous friends to 
Monarchy and the Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſh: 
ment would not have ruſhed in ſuch bodies 
to ſubſcribe the declaration againſtRepubli- 
cans and Leyellers of property. A Repub- 
and Leveller! ſuppoſing theſe terms to be 
ſynonimous, why is he to be made the 
object of public deteſtation? Let him, 
and let every one, ho commits a breach 
ol the peace, and diſturbs the order of 
Society, be puniſhed; but let opinions be 
free from penalties Fa incapacities—let ö 
perſecution be no more known: -wough | 
ws . Ser eee 
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